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2. The man always helps others. 
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weather. 
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And behind Lee was another family figure: the young 
Ang, ’mesmerized by tales of great fighters and images of 
impossible physical grace. 
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TIME Magazine, “Martial Masterpiece” 

<K(«S2fE> • ffMfffigfWXBIfaOT ’ 

“She needs direction and training,” Mubai says of Jen. Surely 
that is Ang Lee speaking. A film director is the ultimate father 
figure, doling out responsibility, praise and censure. On Crouching 
Tiger, Lee, who secured his early fame with the so-called Father 
Knows Best trilogy (Pushing Hands, The Wedding Banquet, Eat 
Drink Man Woman), was a father-teacher to Zhang the budding 
actress, to Yeoh the first-year Mandarin student, to Chow the man 
on the flying bamboo. And behind Lee was another family 
figure: the young Ang, mesmerized by tales of great fighters 
and images of impossible physical grace. 
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Zhang "financed Beijing 'Bastards with money he got 
directing music videos. 
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° directina music videos . 
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TIME Magazine, “Bright Lights” ’ 
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But something in a Chinese filmmaker cannot take yes for an 
answer. In one of the world’s most repressive systems, they create 
fearless social commentary. And instead of waiting for the censors 
to approve their scripts and their films, they go out and do it 
themselves. Zhang financed Beijing Bastards with money he got 
directing music videos. Wang made The Days (1993), the 
harrowing story of a marriage on the rocks, for an astonishingly 
meager $10,000. Desperate circumstances create principled 
outlaws. The censors didn’t intend this, but by their intransigence 
they helped spawn a truly independent film culture. 
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He always 1 bore a social -'grudge against Picasso, having 
refused to let him in when, like any ’Spaniard, Picasso 
arrived two hours late for their one and only appointment. 
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He always bore a social grudge against Picasso, ' having 
refused to let him in when, like any Spaniard, Picasso arrived 
two hours late for their one and only appointment. 
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TIME Magazine, “Flyaway Fantasy” 

<a*09£WS> - ; 

His home life with his wife Lily (whom he married in 1906) 
and his son Felix was utterly blameless; no mistresses, outbursts of 
jealousy, undisclosed boyfriends or bankruptcies lurked under the 
rug. His one self-indulgence was cooking. He always bore a social 
grudge against Picasso, having refused to let him in when, like 
any Spaniard, Picasso arrived two hours late for their one and 
only appointment. (What they would have said to each other is 
conjectural. Klee spoke little French and no Spanish, Picasso no 
German.) 
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1 Sleekly designed and smartly upholstered, it seems 


robot-driven, untenanted by humans. 
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° Sleekly designed and smartly upholstered , it seems 
robot-driven, Q untenanted by humans . 
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TIME Magazine, “The Phantom Movie” 


The Phantom Menace —surely the most avidly awaited, 
assiduously hyped film since Gone With the Wind 60 years ago—is 
a space-age vehicle that creaks. Sleekly designed and smartly 
upholstered, it seems robot-driven, untenanted by humans. 
Maybe this is the future of movies: digitized, with fabulous 
detailing and performances that can be morphed to arid perfection. 
If so, no thanks. We’ll take Casablanca. 
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We listen to his song differently now, cherishing it as a 
warning against old complacencies and a promise that the 


darkness of this moment too shall pass. 
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We listen to his song differently now, * cherishing it as a 
warning against old complacencies and a promise that the 
darkness of this moment too shall pass. 
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TIME Magazine, “All Things Must Pass” 

All the same, it is much too soon for George Harrison to be 
gone. All things must pass, he said. O.K., we say back. O.K., we 
know. We have lived through Sept. 11. We have seen things pass. 

We listen to his song differently now, cherishing it as a warning 
against old complacencies and a promise that the darkness of 
this moment too shall pass. But about some things, we still feel 
the same way. One of them is this: Long live the Beatles. 
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We stare at a star as the young Tom watched the sky, 
seeking not the answer to Mysteries but mystery itself. 
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We stare at a star as the young Tom watched the sky, 
seeking not the answer to mysteries but mystery itself. 




O while we are seeking not the answer 
sX while he was seeking not the answer 
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TIME Magazine, “Tom Terrific” ’ 

We stare at a star as the young Tom watched the sky, 
seeking not the answer to mysteries but mystery itself. An artist 
of Hanks’ resourcefulness must be working out some primal ache, 
mustn’t he? Maybe not. He could be just Joe Actor, a sphinx with 
no secret. What’s at the center of this perplexingly lovely man? A 
black hole? A barbecue pit? Or the all-American heart? 
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To a harried studio executive, he might provide an 
evening of baseball 2) nostalgia, ’centered on the New York 
Yankees, beloved since Kubrick’s Bronx boyhood. 
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To a harried studio executive, he might provide an evening 


of baseball nostalgia, ° centered on the New York Yankees . 
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TIME Magazine, “Art Was His Fragile Fortress” 

He was, everyone agreed, one of the planet’s best dinner 
companions. At once sardonic and curiously boyish, he was both 
autodidact and polymath—his curiosity and his information 
equally boundless. To a film critic he might recommend some 
recondite movie that he had caught but that the latter had carelessly 
missed. To a filmmaker desperately behind schedule, he might 
offer to share his state-of-the-art editing suite to speed things up. 
To a harried studio executive, he might provide an evening of 
baseball nostalgia, centered on the New York Yankees, beloved 
since Kubrick’s Bronx boyhood. Maybe Warren Beatty caught 
the delicious dynamic of those encounters best when he observed, 
“You always assumed Stanley knew something you didn’t know.” 
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His 1 sitcom even has American customers speaking bad 
Chinese, turning the tables on Hollywood’s practice of 
4) making fun of foreigners using comically 6) accented 
English. 
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TIME Magazine, “Uncanned Laughter" 

Welcome to Chinese Restaurant, a hit sitcom that is cracking 
up even the dourest communist cadres across the Middle Kingdom. 
After suffering through decades of documentaries about model 
farming communes scripted by humorless ideologues, Chinese TV 
viewers are finally getting a chance to laugh. And the antics of a 
group of immigrant Chinese waiters in California afford endless 
opportunities for comic misunderstandings, cultural clashes and 
word play that Beijing-born director Ying Da is exploiting to the 
full. “We like to make fun of everything,” says Ying, 39, a bear of 
a man with suspenders holding up his jeans and a perpetual grin 
across his face. His sitcom even has American customers 
speaking bad Chinese, turning the tables on Hollywood’s 
practice of making fun of foreigners using comically accented 
English. 
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In this work—created to mark the 'solar eclipse on 
Aug. 11 and continuing until Sept. 19—the 56-year-old 
American artist has ^repackaged nature, bringing the outside 
inside for closer inspection. 
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TIME Magazine, “The Light Fantastic” 










Which is precisely what Turrell has set out to do. In this 
work—created to mark the solar eclipse on Aug. 11 and 
continuing until Sept. 19—the 56-year-old American artist has 
repackaged nature, bringing the outside inside for closer 
inspection. The Elliptic Ecliptic “skyspace,” on a hillside just 
outside the town of Penzance in Cornwall, is the latest offering 
from a man who has devoted 33 years to an artistic exploration of 
light and has been described by critic Richard Dorment of the 
Daily Telegraph as “the most important artist of the century,” 
adding, “not this century, but the next.” That may be because 
Turrell next year will open his magnum opus—an extinct volcano 
in Arizona that he has been reshaping for the past 25 years to 
create chambers that capture the light of specific celestial bodies. 
“I want people to treasure light,” Turrell says, his voice muffled by 
a copious white beard. “I’m sort of embarrassed for us in the 
presence of it—we just use it to illuminate other things. The fact 
that light might be the revelation itself is something important to 
me.” 
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After stealing a quick h nap at the base, hikers, wearing 
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head lamps, strike out in the wee hours of the morning to 
reach the 3 4) summit 5) in time for the 6) spectacular sunrise. 
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•After stealing a quick nap at the base, hikers, ©wearing 
head lamps, strike out in the wee hours of the morning 
®to reach the summit in time for the spectacular sunrise. 
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° After stealing a quick nap at the base, hikers, Q wearing 
head lamps , strike out in the wee hours of the morning 
® to reach the summit in time for the spectacular sunrise. 
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TIME Magazine, “Go Wild in the Heart of Borneo” 
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# 

The jagged peak of Mount Kinabalu, soaring 4,101 m over the 
South China Sea, is an impressive sight. It’s also the object of 
desire for many travelers and can be conquered by even novice 
climbers in two days. The ascent starts early with a two-hour drive 
to the park’s gates, where climbers team up with guides for a full- 
day hike to the hut at the Panar Laban base camp. After stealing a 
quick nap at the base, hikers, wearing head lamps, strike out in 
the wee hours of the morning to reach the summit in time for 
the spectacular sunrise. 
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Is it possible for a film to 1 ’resonate in a billion heads at 
once, hooking adults as intensely as fairy tales once 
5) mesmerized kids? 
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TIME Magazine, “Him Tarzan, Him Great” 

< item Hill ’ - f!?ESISjg|51^Xilf$DT = 

Bill Clinton is a canny player of political poker. In criticizing 
movies for their grossness, as he has in the wake of Littleton and 
other teen tragedies, Clinton is playing his Dan Quayle card. It’s 
not the wrong card, but it is a low one. You can ask for movies to 
be gentler, a tiny bit more attentive to the power of the repeated 
image over the young. But after criticizing what’s there, think 
about what’s missing. Can we please have a little grandeur and 
depth in movies? Not of armies on parade or edifying soap operas, 
but of stories that touch our essential humanity, told with care and 
flair. Is it possible for a film to resonate in a billion heads at 
once, hooking adults as intensely as fairy tales once 
mesmerized kids? Can we have a film that is smart, pure and 
funny and, just by the way, a little profound? 
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And no matter how the current story evolves, those 
reruns will be difficult to watch, those comforting memories 
3 'tainted if not 4, spoiled. 
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And no matter how the current story evolves , 
those reruns will be difficult to watch, °those 
comforting memories tainted ®if not spoiled. 
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$®)t£i§ TIME Magazine, “Situation Tragedy” 

- m^mmmmpsamsaT ■■ 

Ennis Cosby’s demise is a shocking violation, not only of 
basic notions of personal safety (changing a tire shouldn’t be a 
death sentence, especially not in palmy suburbia) but of a modem 
metaphysical barrier as well. Bonds and affections nurtured by a 
TV show season after season for years should not be vulnerable to 
sudden disruption from outside the screen. I have plenty of friends 
who grew up with single parents—or double parents who didn’t 
much like each other—for whom Bill Cosby’s intact, warm TV 
household was a crucial refuge. Now it’s gone. And no matter 
how the current story evolves, those reruns will be difficult to 
watch, those comforting memories tainted if not spoiled. When 
Ricky Nelson, America’s TV son, died in a mysterious plane crash, 
rumors swirled that the child actor turned rock star had set the craft 
ablaze free-basing cocaine. Today’s telecitizens like to view 
tragedies involving high-profile victims as either retributions for 
evil or sacrifices of perfect innocence, and it will be interesting to 
see what moral is drawn to deflect and ease the sting of this one. 
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When David Helfgott came out on stage, stooped and 
awkwardly seeking out the piano, Hicks wondered how he 
was going to 4) manage. 
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When David Helfgott came out on stage, ** stooped and 
awkwardly seeking out the piano . Hicks wondered how he was 
going to manage. 
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TIME Magazine, “Shooting the Pianist” 

<STG»flM> - SSSBe&ISirailiWDT ; 


It was an inauspicious beginning. In 1986, film director Scott 
Hicks went to a small recital hall in Australia’s Adelaide to hear a 
little-known 39-year-old pianist, a former child prodigy who was 
attempting a comeback after a long illness. When David Helfgott 
came out on stage, stooped and awkwardly seeking out the 
piano, Hicks wondered how he was going to manage. But when 
the musician started to play, “the whole audience was taken into his 
spell,” Hicks recalls. “What struck me was the sheer miracle of 
him simply being there. It was a miracle that he had survived, let 
alone survived to find an audience and a place in the world again.” 
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Many worry that Lai will repeat his Hong Kong tactics, 
attracting readers while dragging Taiwan’s 3l joumalism into 
the 4 ’gutter. 
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TIME Magazine, “Taipei’s Next' 

Many worry that Lai will repeat his Hong Kong tactics, 
attracting readers while dragging Taiwan’s journalism into the 
gutter. But some locals would go for that. “I don’t know who 
Jimmy Lai is,” says Amanda Chiang, a 20-year-old Taipei 
saleslady. “But if the magazine he publishes is gossipy, I will buy 
it.” And although that might be good for business, it could be 
disastrous for the newcomer in a country where muckrakers have 
yet to take on the government, business tycoons and a whole lot of 
powerful gangsters. “If he is going to use the Next approach to 
news in Taiwan,” says Hong Kong radio personality Cheng. “He’d 
better hire a bodyguard or he may be killed one day.” Lai is not 
afraid, “I don’t need a bodyguard,” he says, “sometimes those 
closest to you are your worst enemy.” 
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Realizing that Daisy Tan’s memory was 1 2 fading, her 
daughter planned a fictional ’meditation on “the things we 


remember and the things that should be remembered. 
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Realizing that Daisy Tan’s memory was fading , her 
daughter planned a fictional meditation on “the things we 
remember and the things that should be remembered.” 
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TIME Magazine, “The Joys and Sorrows of Amy Tan” 

- B^SSSlitPXHIiaDT = 

And what a different story The Bonesetter’s Daughter 
(Putnam; 353 pages), Tan’s eagerly awaited fourth novel, might 
have told. For although she conceived of this work as fiction, not a 
memoir or an autobiography. Tan, 48, began its creation in direct 
response to her mother’s Alzheimer’s diagnosis in 1995. Realizing 
that Daisy Tan’s memory was fading, her daughter planned a 
fictional meditation on “the things we remember and the things 
that should be remembered.” The work sputtered on and off for 
four years until her mother’s death late in 1999, after which Tan 
finished it in six months. 
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Beijing remains secure, however, knowing that its 
inventive film studio and 4 avant-garde dance and music 
groups far outstrip Shanghai’s 5 6) talent. 
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Beijing remains secure, however, ° knowing that its 
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Magazine, “Art Rivalry” (ElfifiMsS) * 

S^BSSH^XHIfSDT : 

Ultimately, the question is whether Shanghai’s money will win 
out over Beijing’s moxie. Awash with cash, Shanghai is perpetually 
dabbling in new ventures. Internationally acclaimed painter Chen 
Yifei is contemplating collaborating in a production of La Boheme 
this fall. Composer Tan Dun has already agreed to a China 
premiere of his next opera. Tea, in Shanghai in 2002 (with help 
from Bonko Chan and his advertising team). Beijing remains 
secure, however, knowing that its inventive film studio and 
avant-garde dance and music groups far outstrip Shanghai’s 
talent. “Beijing will always be the cultural center of China,” says 
Chan. “But with money to import top stars, Shanghai has the 
potential to be the international arts capital of Asia.” Such 
diplomatic equivocation isn’t likely to dampen the rivalry between 
the two cities. But at least it provides the possibility of a world 
where Beijing can rock and Shanghai can roll—and all of China 
can move to the beat. 
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Sports on TV is all about 1 2 ’replays; in fact, viewers get 
lazy, realizing they don’t need to fully concentrate because 
the key moments will be shown again. 
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Sports on TV is all about replays; in fact, viewers get lazy, 
Realizing they don’t need Q to fully concentrate because the 
key moments will be shown again. 
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TIME Magazine, “We Have Contact" 

mmm&) - g^sssiii^^tHwsoT = 

This is a case of interactive technology actually filling a need. 
Sports on TV is all about replays; in fact, viewers get lazy, 
realizing they don’t need to fully concentrate because the key 
moments will be shown again. When you’re at the game, you 
don’t have that luxury, and you can miss a lot. Unless, that is, 
you’re sitting with a ChoiceSeat. In the second half, the Jazz’s John 
Starks suddenly falls to the floor. It happens so fast, most of the 
18,000 people in the arena don’t notice. With a few clicks I’m able 
to see, over and over, from 12 different positions, that Boston’s 
Bryant Stith clearly stuck a finger in Starks’ eye. “This is starting 
to make some sense,” remarks my initially skeptical companion, 
Howard Manly, a former sportswriter at the Boston Globe. 
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The idea is that parents are responsible for their 'Charges’ 
leisure time and, having read the warning sticker, will 
decide if a film is appropriate. 
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The idea is that parents are responsible for their charges’ 
leisure time and, ° having read the warning sticker , will decide 
if a film is appropriate. 
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TIME Magazine, “This Essay Is Rated PG-13” 

The idea is that parents are responsible for their charges’ 
leisure time and, having read the warning sticker, will decide if 
a film is appropriate. That notion is naively anachronistic in an 
age when the family as a unit of cultural consumption hardly 
exists: Dad watches ESPN, Mom does Lifetime, Little Bro works 
his Game Boy Advance, and Kid Sis is a Powerpuff Girl. Besides, 
children can read too. They know that PARENTS STRONGLY 
CAUTIONED means KIDS DESPERATELY WANTED. The 
whisper of the forbidden is their siren call. 
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Chang got another harsh lesson when, as a young 
actress signed to a contract at Golden Harvest, she was 
appraised by the studio’s boss of bosses, who happened to 
be a friend of her family’s. 
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Chang got another harsh lesson when, as a young actress 
° signed to a contract at Golden Harvest , she was appraised 
by the studio’s boss of bosses, who happened to be a friend of 
her family’s. 
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TIME Magazine, “Sylvia Rising” <3Rxl§> 

[SSHttJXHIISDT : 
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Chang got another harsh lesson when, as a young actress 
signed to a contract at Golden Harvest, she was appraised by 
the studio’s boss of bosses, who happened to be a friend of her 
family’s. “Raymond Chow told me I was not very photogenic,” 
she recalls, adding drily, “For a while that was something of a 
handicap to me.” Today, Chow phrases it another way: “She didn’t 
rely on a pretty face. She had ideas, which a new girl at Golden 
Harvest wouldn’t usually have. She’d make suggestions to actors 
and directors. I knew she wouldn’t be content with just acting for 
the rest of her life” Chang now thinks Chow’s remark “was the best 
favor he could have done me. I knew I would need to try more 
serious stuff.” 
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Canned by her 2) talent agency and dropping out of 
school in the 1 Oth grade, Hamasaki frittered away her days 
shopping at trendy Shibuya 6 boutiques and her nights 
dancing at the massive Velfarre nightclub in Roppongi. 
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©Canned by her talent agency and ©dropping out of school in 

the 10th grade, Hamasaki frittered away / her days 
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©shopping at trendy Shibuya boutiques and / her nights 
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©dancing at the massive Velfarre nightclub in Roppongi. 
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° Canned by her talent agency and e dropping out of 
school in the 10th grade, Hamasaki frittered away her days 
Q shoppina at trendy Shibuya boutiques and her nights 
dancing at the massive Velfarre nightclub in Roppongi. 
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O Because she was canned by her talent agency 
0 because she dropped out of school 
0 she was shopping 
0 she was dancing 
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TIME Magazine, “Empress of Pop” ’ 



Hamasaki made that move at 14 to pursue an acting and 
modeling career. Old magazine spreads feature the sweetly smiling 
young starlet clad in bathing suits or prim outfits that would never 
make it to her own wardrobe. After bit parts in five low-budget 
movies and a handful of TV dramas, she tired of acting and, with 
her tiny frame, did not have a future in modeling. Canned by her 
talent agency and dropping out of school in the 10th grade, 
Hamasaki frittered away her days shopping at trendy Shibuya 
boutiques and her nights dancing at the massive Velfarre 
nightclub in Roppongi. 
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Making the original Star Wars ‘’trilogy, Lucas was 
forever frustrated that existing technology could not 
translate all his ’notions into compelling, 6) realistic 


7)i 


imagery. 
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Making the original Star Wars trilogy . Lucas was forever 
frustrated e that existing technology could not translate all his 
notions into compelling, realistic imagery. 
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O While he was making the original Star Wars trilogy 
© by the fact that existing technology could not translate 










$6)!±jf=l TIME Magazine, “Ready, Set, Glow!” 


Ennis 


Making the original Star Wars trilogy, Lucas was forever 
frustrated that existing technology could not translate all his 
notions into compelling, realistic imagery. Some creatures could 
not be visualized; matte lines made the Rancor fight in Return of 
the Jedi look fake. Today the whole palette of digital technology is 
much more subtle and supple; if you can dream it, you can see it. 
And you can play with a scene—keep reshooting it on the 
computer, so to speak, until it’s perfect. As Lucas puts it, “An artist 
working on fresco had to paint everything before the plaster dried. 
Then oils were invented. That’s what digital is to movies. You can 
go out in the real world and paint, then come back the next day and 
finish it.” To makers of fantasy films, this is a pipe dream come 
true. “People have been talking about a digital back lot for years,” 
says Dennis Muren, the grand wizard of the ILM staff and a senior 
visual-effects supervisor on The Phantom Menace. “But George 
has done it.” 
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IS BIN LADEN DEAD OR ALIVE? ■ KOREA’S CUP CONTINUES 
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Inside the world of 
Hollywood's biggest star 

PLUS Why his new thriller 
Minority Report hits home 
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The 42-year-old actor, who in real life is a 'genteel and 
devoted husband, got an on-screen baptism of 4 firearms 
from Sorvino that was as 'startling, though not as 5 6) 7 prolonged, 
as a shootout 'scene in one of Chow’s great action films for 
director John Woo. 
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was as startling, ©though not as prolonged, as a shootout 


scene in one of Chow’s great action films for director John Woo. 
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The 42-year-old actor, who in real life is a genteel and 
devoted husband, got an on-screen baptism of firearms from 
Sorvino that was as startling, ° though not as prolonged , as a 
shootout scene in one of Chow’s great action films for director 
John Woo. 

O _ 


O though it was not as prolonged 
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A"nJtlElJ TIME Magazine, “Chow for Now” <#B6 fz) ’ 

B^BSlSfltpXHIWDT : 


But maybe Chow didn’t. The 42-year-old actor, who in real 
life is a genteel and devoted husband, got an on-screen baptism 
of firearms from Sorvino that was as startling, though not as 
prolonged, as a shootout scene in one of Chow’s great action 
films for director John Woo. The Mira tussle has already 
achieved legendary status, with rumors of bootleg tapes of the 
incident. In back-lot gossip it is known simply as The Fight. 
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Visitors stand in line for an hour anticipating their two- 
minute thrill, even as they stay all night at the craps table, 
slouched over their ever-smaller pile of chips, still waiting 
for the salvation of seven. 
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Visitors stand in line for an hour anticipating their two- 
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minute thrill, even as they stay all night at the 
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craps table, °slouched over their ever-smaller pile of chips, 


©still waiting for the salvation of seven. 
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Visitors stand in line for an hour anticipating their two- 
minute thrill, even as they stay all night at the craps table, 
° slouched over their ever-sma ll er pile of chips . e sti ll waiting 
for the salvation of seven. 





O as they are slouched over their ever-smaller pile of chips 
© while they are still waiting for the salvation of seven 










TIME Magazine, “Viva Las Vegas” jlH) 
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Vegas bounty and challenge is to be all things to a certain kind 
of person: a childlike adult with too much money, itching for risk 
and sensory overload. It’s not enough that the New York-New York 
hotel evokes Manhattan’s skyline in its exterior silhouette; it must 
have (of course) a Coney Island roller coaster one floor above the 
casino. Visitors stand in line for an hour anticipating their two- 
minute thrill, even as they stay all night at the craps table, 
slouched over their ever-smaller pile of chips, still waiting for 
the salvation of seven. Ambition and sensation are the twin 
signposts at the last American frontier, and Vegas is their 
crossroads. 
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First, peeved that Branson’s December flight had 
infringed upon its airspace, China denied entry to his 
countrymen, forcing them to follow a more 'convoluted 
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First, 0 peeved that Branson’s December flight had 
infringed upon its airspace, China denied entry to his 
countrymen, ° forcina them ° to follow a more convoluted 
route. 
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TIME Magazine, “Around the World in 20 Days’’ 

<«aiteS?Z+30' ^SSSmcpXHWSDT : 

On March 7 Piccard and Jones heard of a misfortune—and it 
was good news for their quest. On that day their competitors, the 
British team of Andy Elson and Colin Prescot, ditched over the 
Pacific Ocean. After setting an endurance record of 17 days, 18 
hrs., 25 min. aloft, the duo, in the Cable & Wireless balloon, was 
knocked out by what amounted to a one-two punch. First, peeved 
that Branson’s December flight had infringed upon its 
airspace, China denied entry to his countrymen, forcing them 
to follow a more convoluted route. And then, while traveling 
over Thailand, Elson and Prescot were hit by a thunderstorm that 
shredded their balloon’s envelope. They survived, after a 
harrowing dunking in the Pacific. 
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To walk into this show is to shift gears; to be 
immersed in an extremely slow-moving tradition to which 
the idea of innovation, beloved in the West, means little or 



nothing. 
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That one should walk into this show (ihMIt 
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° To walk into this show is e to shift gears : ®to be immersed 
in an extremely slow-moving tradition to which the idea of 
innovation, ° beloved in the West , means little or nothing. 
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OThat one should walk into this show 
© that one should shift gears 
©that one should be immersed 
© that is beloved in the West 
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$®)l±j§TIME Magazine, “Ancient, Frozen Smiles” 

- B^BSSKttJXHIWDT : 

So there is something almost surreal in the contrast between 
the detachment and formal purity of Khmer sculpture and the 
circumstances under which so much of it precariously survives. To 
walk into this show is to shift gears; to be immersed in an 
extremely slow-moving tradition to which the idea of 
innovation, beloved in the West, means little or nothing. 
Compared with Indian sculpture, from which it ultimately derives, 
Cambodian art is quite restricted in its range of subject: there isn’t 
the same bewildering pullulation of different gods. In Cambodia 
the same cast recurs again and again: the Buddha in his various 
forms; the main Hindu deities: Shiva, Vishnu, the elephant god 
Ganesha and so forth. And there is very little of the eroticism of 
Indian sculpture: bare breasts and torsos, but no full nudes, and no 
copulation. 
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The show, 1 ’adapted by Nan Knighton and directed by 
Arlene Phillips, 2) reprises the familiar story of the Brooklyn 
kid who makes it big on the disco floor, adding a 4 ’dose of 
Vegas-like pizazz and 6) high-octane choreography. 
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disco floor, ®adding a dose of Vegas-like pizazz and 


high-octane choreography. 
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The show, ° adapted bv Nan Knighton and d i rected bv 
Arlene Phillips , reprises the familiar story of the Brooklyn kid 
who makes it big on the disco floor, ° addinq a dose of Vegas- 
l ike pizazz and high-octane choreography. 
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TIME Magazine, “Whistle a Happy Tune” 

Whether it’s in theatrical shape now is a critical question, not 
only for the fading king of the British musical (who j ust turned 50 
and hasn’t had a big hit since Phantom of the Opera more than 10 
years ago) but also for the British musical in general. Though Brit- 
produced extravaganzas from Cats to Miss Saigon have dominated 
the world’s musical stages for nearly two decades, now it’s the 
Americans who have reclaimed the lead. The West End is filled 
with U.S. imports like Rent and Chicago (and Ragtime and The 
Lion King haven’t even applied for passports yet). The one new 
British hit of the season is a stage version of that very American 
pop artifact from the ’70s, Saturday Night Fever. The show, 
adapted by Nan Knighton and directed by Arlene Phillips, 
reprises the familiar story of the Brooklyn kid who makes it big 
on the disco floor, adding a dose of Vegas-like pizazz and high- 
octane choreography. Even the old BeeGees songs sound good 
when sung below falsetto range {How Deep Is Your Love as a 
lovers’ duet? You bet). All in all, it’s a shameless crowd pleaser but 
easily watchable. 
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At 17, entering her last year of high school and 1 2 'attached 
at the hip to her teenage boyfriend, Norie is the kind of girl 
who 3, propels the 4, fads that have 5) swept across Japan and 
Asia. 
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At 17, ^ entering her last year of high school and 
® attached at the hip to h er teenage boyfriend . Norie is the 
kind of girl who propels the fads that have swept across Japan 
and Asia. 





O as she is entering her last year of high school 
0 as she is attached at the hip to her teenage boyfriend 
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TIME Magazine, “She’s a Material Girl’’ 
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At 17, entering her last year of high school and attached at 
the hip to her teenage boyfriend, Norie is the kind of girl who 
propels the fads that have swept across Japan and Asia. She fell 
for the Tamagotchi, the virtual pet that was once all the rage. She is 
addicted to her latest gadget, a sleek silver NTT DoCoMo cell 
phone; three of four Tokyo high-school girls own a mobile phone 
and spend an average of $100 a month to use it. She is absolutely 
gaga over Hello Kitty, the beribboned feline that’s popping up all 
over the region. Her vocabulary is heavily populated by the word 
kawaii. It means “cute” literally, but so much more than that 
figuratively. Something kawaii is infinitely desirable, something to 
make a young girl’s life complete. The Kawaii Culture is what has 
made girls like Norie—and Japan has 3 million of them between 
the ages of 15 and 18—pop-culture icons. Their every whim and 
impulse-purchase is religiously observed and analyzed by the titans 
of advertising, marketing, fashion, publishing and the cute-little- 
gadgets industry. What does Norie want? That’s what everybody 
wants to know. 
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The new features are designed to lure middle-class 
travelers who are younger and more active but have less time 
to spend at sea than the 4) retired blue bloods who once 
6) dominated the passenger lists. 
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The new features are designed °to lure middle-class 


travelers who are younger and more active but have less time 
° to spend at sea than the retired blue bloods who once 
dominated the passenger lists. 
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TIME Magazine, “Cruise Lines Go Overboard’’ 

The new features are designed to lure middle-class 
travelers who are younger and more active but have less time 
to spend at sea than the retired blue bloods who once 
dominated the passenger lists. The big lines offer services 
including playrooms, golf courses and virtual-reality games. Such 
touches have lowered the average age of Royal Caribbean 
customers to the low 40s from the 60s and 70s not long ago. 
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Playing in the 1 elegant strapless evening gowns that 
became her trademark, she exuded sex 6) appeal years before 
Vanessa-Mae was photographed emerging from the ocean 
in a wet T-shirt tenuously holding her white violin. 
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TIME Magazine, “Playing the World” 

• R^fiSSHcpXHIWDT : 

She did it, of course, because she was a new kind of classical 
music sensation: young, glamorous and female in a world of old 
starched shirts. Playing in the elegant strapless evening gowns 
that became her trademark, she exuded sex appeal years 
before Vanessa-Mae was photographed emerging from the 
ocean in a wet T-shirt tenuously holding her white violin. 
Mutter’s style and playing attract hordes of loyal fans who ensure 
that her concerts are always sold out and that her records fly off the 
shelves. Devotees construct elaborate sites on the Web dedicated to 
“the violin goddess” and filled with details of her life and work. 
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It is also a movie that, to put the matter bluntly, 
constantly edges right up to the thin line separating the 
emotionally ’persuasive from the 6) risible, and one that at any 
moment in the process of ( literally) 8) fleshing out the novel’s 
abstractions could dissolve into the unconsciously 
l2) comical. 
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It is also a movie that, ° to put the matter bluntly , constantly 
edges right up to the thin line !> separating the emotionally 
persuasive from t he risible , and one that at any moment in the 
process of (literally) fleshing out the novel’s abstractions could 
dissolve into the unconsciously comical. 
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TIME Magazine, “All Eyes on Them” 
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The orgy sequence, along with several others in the film, is 
full of naked (and mainly handsome) flesh. But as Christiane 
Kubrick says, “It has nothing to do with sex and everything to do 
with fear,” and although this is the point Kubrick very obviously 
wanted to make, it may not be a point audiences want to take. 
Indeed, the deepest daring of Eyes Wide Shut lies in the way it 
keeps edging viewers toward a place they want very much to go 
(famous people making out before the camera, for example), then 
dashing those hopes. It is also a movie that, to put the matter 
bluntly, constantly edges right up to the thin line separating the 
emotionally persuasive from the risible, and one that at any 
moment in the process of (literally) fleshing out the novel’s 
abstractions could dissolve into the unconsciously comical. 
That’s the most obvious danger when your subject is not sex itself, 
where there are plenty of conventions to guide the fdmmaker, but 
sex in the mind, for which there are very few precedents to guide 
him. 
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Desperate for a cure, victims deluged the sites, 
making them all but inaccessible. 
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TIME Magazine, “Attack of the Love Bug” 
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The major antivirus firms quickly posted antidotes—software 
to neutralize the bug—on their websites, but they were too late to 
prevent widespread chaos. Desperate for a cure, victims deluged 
the sites, making them all but inaccessible. McAfee received 
requests for help from 10,000 affected companies on the first day 
of the outbreak alone. 
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And so it was that those best qualified to understand 
Darwin’s argument were also those most likely to be 


psychologically destroyed by it. 
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^6)l1j§ TIME Magazine, “A Sense of Wonder” 

<!§?§»«> - W^S£Hiti£H»aOT : 

The Industrial Revolution was a necessary precursor to the 
work of Charles Darwin. Without the cutting of canals across the 
country, William Smith would never have documented the strata of 
the rocks, and the imagined birth date of the Earth might have 
stayed at Archbishop Ussher’s 4004 B.C. But it is also true that 
without the Protestant belief that God’s existence can be proved by 
the use of reason and the quiet study of His Creation, Darwin 
might never have become a naturalist in the first place. The belief 
that God was to be found in Nature sanctioned the collecting of 
birds’ eggs in rectories and vicarages throughout the B ritish Isles— 
and by missionaries across the Empire. And so it was that those 
best qualified to understand Darwin’s argument were also 
those most likely to be psychologically destroyed by it. But 
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somehow, in our Wiltshire vicarage in the 1950s, Darwin had 
passed us by. Behind the enclosing wall my father believed no 
midge was too small to study and that, for our delight, God had 
personally painted eye-spots on the wings of butterflies. 
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The drug, manufactured by Pfizer, went on sale in the 
U.S. about a month ago, finally giving talk-show hosts 
something other than Bill Clinton and Paula Jones to crack 
smarmy jokes about. 
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TIME Magazine, “The Viagra Craze” 

• Ht§SS®5S#Stfc£*MSDT : 

Besides its phony name, funny shape and unappetizing color, 
what’s not to like about Viagra, the new pill that conquers 
impotence? Could there be a product more tailored to the easy- 
solution-loving, sexually insecure psyche than this one? The drug, 
manufactured by Pfizer, went on sale in the U.S. about a month 
ago, finally giving talk-show hosts something other than Bill 
Clinton and Paula Jones to crack smarmy jokes about. Pfizer’s 
next target is the rest of the world. 
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The hope is that these or other drugs currently under 
development, given early enough, might postpone the 
disease ^indefinitely. 
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TIME Magazine, “Buying Time” 

B^S@35Htfc£l!lia[]T : 


Researchers now want to give the drugs to patients in earlier 
stages of Alzheimer’s. The hope is that these or other drugs 
currently under development, given early enough, might 
postpone the disease indefinitely. 
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Ford promised to adapt its Windstar minivan, 
classified as a truck, to meet lower emissions by 1999. 
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Ford promised °to adapt its Windstar minivan, 
©classified as a truck, ®to meet lower emissions by 1999. 
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TIME Magazine, “VW’s New Bug: Cute But 




Washington wants smaller—or at least cleaner. At the Detroit 
show this year, the Big Three did their save-the-earth bit by 
displaying some “clean” concept cars. Chrysler unveiled its ESX2, 
which combines lightweight construction, plastic body panels and 
a hybrid power train (a small diesel engine, batteries and electric 
motor) to get 30km/l. Ford displayed a concept vehicle fabricated 
out of aluminum, titanium and carbon fiber that gets up to 27km/l 
and weighs 40% less than a Taurus. Ford promised to adapt its 
Windstar minivan, classified as a truck, to meet lower 


emissions by 1999. But while the Big Three talk about adding a 
salad bar to the auto buffet, they are busily cooking up the industry 
equivalent of pork sandwiches. “Look, we can make a car that runs 
on rubber bands and squirrels on treadmills,” sighs Chrysler vice 
chairman Robert Lutz, “but that’s not what people want.” 
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It approves standardized doses of ginkgo extract but 
rejects nonstandard preparations made from whole leaves 
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as untested and potentially hazardous. 
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TIME Magazine, “Herbal Healing” (/MmffiQE ■ 

The German findings are collected in a 685-page tome called 
The Complete German Commission E Monographs, which the 
American Botanical Council in Austin, Texas recently published in 
English. It tells which herbs have proved safe and beneficial but 
warns against side effects and other risks. It advises pregnant and 
nursing women not to take kava, for example, and notes that some 
people may become sensitive to sunlight when using St. John’s 
wort. It approves standardized doses of ginkgo extract but 
rejects nonstandard preparations made from whole leaves as 
untested and potentially hazardous. At the same time, it turns 
thumbs down on folk remedies like nutmeg for upset stomachs, 
noting scant evidence that it works and warning that large doses 
can cause hallucinations. 
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In order to find a heavenly body, sky gazers ordinarily 
take a straightforward approach, hoping simply to eyeball 


the object through a telescope. 
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TIME Magazine, “Scientists Catch a Black Hole Red-Handed” 

Baffin 


Astronomers looking for black holes have long known that the 
deck is stacked against them. In order to find a heavenly body, 
sky gazers ordinarily take a straightforward approach, hoping 
simply to eyeball the object through a telescope. But black 
holes, which are formed by collapsed stars or compressed matter at 
the center of galaxies, are so dense that nothing—not even light— 
can escape their gravity. Two weeks ago, however, investigators at 
NASA’s Goddard Space Flight Center in Greenbelt, Maryland, 
announced that they had at last seen direct evidence of a black hole 
in action. 
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The technological revolution is turning the world upside 
down, 'rendering the familiar strange, wrenching people 
from settled jobs and habits into something disturbingly 


new. 
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TIME Magazine, “The Lessons of Genoa” 
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Finally, we should be angry with all of those—and I’m one— 
who have miserably failed to see what makes the anti-globalization 
forces tick. Our case is that globalization expands the potential for 
human happiness and meaning. We have logic on our side: trade 
fuels growth, winners outnumber losers, change is better than 
stagnation. But that is not the whole truth. The technological 
revolution is turning the world upside down, rendering the 
familiar strange, wrenching people from settled jobs and habits 
into something disturbingly new. We haven’t taken as seriously 
as we should the revolutionary nature of globalization and the 
havoc it can wreck on the lives of individuals and communities. 
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A sickly child, he 1 2) obsessed about the perfect body, 
something to combine the 3) physique of the ancient Greeks 
with the meditative strength of the East. 
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° A sickly child , he obsessed about the perfect body, 
something ° to com bi ne the physique of the ancient Greeks 
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TIME Magazine, “No Pain, No Sweat” ’ 
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Pilates has a long history. It was developed by Joseph Pilates, 
a German boxer, at the turn of the century. A sickly child, he 
obsessed about the perfect body, something to combine the 
physique of the ancient Greeks with the meditative strength of 
the East. The result was 500 exercises requiring intense 
concentration and centered mainly on a strong abdomen, as well as 
deep stretching. “This is your powerhouse,” says Pilates master 
teacher Romana Kryzanowska, 75, her hand on her stomach. “With 
that you can do this”: her right leg scissors into a kick that would 
make a Rockette cry, with her poodle Bijoux nestled nonchalantly 
in her left arm. 
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The question is whether the system — approved by the 
U.S. Federal Aviation Administration but installed only 
aboard Swissair jets—could have generated enough heat to 
trigger the 6 , disaster. 
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The question is whether the system—° approved by the 
U.S. Federal Aviation Administration but installed only aboard 

Swissair jets —could have generated enough heat Q to trigger 
the disaster. 
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^■SJlIjS TIME Magazine, “Playing Deadly Games?’’ 
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Interactive Flight Technologies, the company based in 
Phoenix, Arizona, that developed the Swissair equipment, boasts 
that it builds the “world’s most advanced interactive-flight 
system.” Yet the complex and costly devices ($2 million or more 
per plane) require a web of wires from each seat to central 
computers, which generate a lot of heat. The question is whether 
the system—approved by the U.S. Federal Aviation 
Administration but installed only aboard Swissair jets—could 
have generated enough heat to trigger the disaster. Salvage 
crews have pulled up evidence of heat damage above the ceiling 
that straddles the cockpit and first-class cabin, which is where the 
heart of the in-flight-entertainment system was housed. Each unit 
uses Microsoft Windows NT software, with a powerful Pentium 
processor at each seat wired to a central computer. These wires, 
pulled out of the Atlantic, also had been damaged by high 
temperatures. Investigators found that the wires had been 
connected to the same electrical pathway that powers vital aircraft 
functions, rather than the one that feeds nonessential devices, 
which pilots can shut down if smoke is detected in the cabin. 
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But these are stem cells, the most immature human cells 
ever discovered, taken from embryos before they had 
decided upon their career path in the body. 
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TIME Magazine, “Howto Build a Body Part” 
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There’s a human liver sitting in a lab dish in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Also a heart, a brain and every bone in the human 
body—even though the contents of the dish are a few cells too 
small to be seen without a microscope. But these are stem cells, 
the most immature human cells ever discovered, taken from 
embryos before they had decided upon their career path in the 
body. If scientists could only figure out how to give them just the 
right kick in just the right direction, each could become a liver, a 
heart, a brain or a bone. When a team from the University of 
Wisconsin announced their discovery last fall, doctors around the 
world looked forward to a new era of medicine—one without 
organ-donor shortages or the tissue-rejection problems that bedevil 
transplant patients today. 
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The new diet-in-a-pill, to be 'marketed as Xenical, works 
by 1 2) disabling pancreatic enzymes that help the 5, 6 intestines 
6, absorb the fat in foods. 
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The new diet-in-a-pill, °to be marketed as Xenica l, works 
by ^ disabling pancreatic enzymes that help the intestines 
absorb the fat in foods. 
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The new diet-in-a-pill, to be marketed as Xenical, works by 
disabling pancreatic enzymes that help the intestines absorb 

the fat in foods. The drug produces “a kind of intestinal aversion” 
to fat, explains Dr. Jules Hirsch of Rockefeller University, an FDA 
adviser. “Patients learn there are consequences to eating more.” 
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To preserve their 1 2 find, Buigues and his team dug a 
’’trench completely around it, 4) freeing a 24-ton block of ice 
that contained the 5) carcass. 
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° To preserve th eir find, Buigues and his team dug a 
trench completely around it, ° freeinq a 24-ton block of ice that 
contained the carcass. 
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TIME Magazine, “Free Woolly Out of the Cold” 

Mammoths, which vanished some 10,000 years ago at the end 
of the last ice age, had been found before, but rarely in such good 
shape. To preserve their find, Buigues and his team dug a 
trench completely around it, freeing a 24-ton block of ice that 
contained the carcass. Last Sunday a helicopter lifted the block 
and flew it to a nearby cave, where the beast will be slowly thawed 
with a hair dryer. 
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The device was an electrical “switch” called a 1 2 transistor, 
essentially a tiny electrical gate that controlled the flow of 
electrons that computers needed to do their math. 
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The device was an electrical “switch” ° called a transistor , 
essentially a tiny electrical gate that controlled the flow of 
electrons that computers needed Q to do th eir math. 
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$6)1±IS TIME Magazine, “A Survivor’s Tale” 
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The logical solution was to replace the tubes: build a device 
that performed the same role—storing electrical charges—but that 
was less temperamental. The device was an electrical “switch” 
called a transistor, essentially a tiny electrical gate that 
controlled the flow of electrons that computers needed to do 
their math. Yet wrangling infinitesimally small electrons into 
place demanded phenomenally pure chemical surfaces. In the 
1950s and ’60s this was an act of near alchemy, certainly beyond 
the capabilities of most scientists. What the world needed was a 
reliable base for these circuits. What would it be? 
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With the print-comics industry besieged by 2) villains 
(the 'rapacious Sega! The Pokemon league of doom!), the co¬ 
creator of the Hulk, the X-Men, the Fantastic Four and 
Parker’s 4 alter ego, Spider-Man, is taking comics online. 
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° With the print-comics industry besieged bv villains (the 
rapacious Sega! The Pokemon league of doom!), the co¬ 
creator of the Hulk, the X-Men, the Fantastic Four and Parker’s 
alter ego, Spider-Man, is taking comics online. 
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TIME Magazine, “Look! Up on the Net! It’s Cyber Comics” 
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Peter Parker would understand. A mortal man, going about his 
mortal business, is bitten by a bug—a special, powerful bug—and 
it changes his life. Only the bug that bit Stan Lee isn’t radioactive; 
it’s interactive. With the print-comics industry besieged by 
villains (the rapacious Sega! The Pokemon league of doom!), 
the co-creator of the Hulk, the X-Men, the Fantastic Four and 
Parker’s alter ego, Spider-Man, is taking comics online. 
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In one, the mice were given a paw ' shock while in a box; 
after a few rounds, they showed signs of fear from just being 
in the box, having learned that a shock was likely to follow. 
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In one, the mice were given a paw shock ° while in a box : 
after a few rounds, they showed signs of fear from ® just being 
in the box . e having learned that a shock was likely ° to follow . 
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TIME Magazine, “Smart Gene?’’ ? ) > 

anT: 

Yet that’s just what Tsien & Co. did, focusing not just on the 
NMDA receptor but on a particular component of it. Called NR2B, 
it’s very active in young animals (which happen to be good at 
learning), less active in adults (who aren’t), and is found mostly in 
the forebrain and hippocampus (where explicit, long-term 
memories are formed). The researchers spliced the gene that 
creates NR2B into the DNA of ordinary mouse embryos to create 
the strain they called Doogie. Then they ran the mice through a 
series of standardized tests—sort of a rodent SAT. In one, the mice 
were given a paw shock while in a box; after a few rounds, they 
showed signs of fear from just being in the box, having learned 
that a shock was likely to follow.... 
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The world has had a week to 1 2 Conjure up nightmare 
scenarios, yet no one has articulated the most frightening 
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The world has had a week °to conjure up nightmare 
scenarios , yet no one has articulated the most frightening peril 
• posed by h uman cloning : rampant self-satisfaction. 
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TIME Magazine, “Can Souls Be Xeroxed?” 
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The world has had a week to conjure up nightmare 
scenarios, yet no one has articulated the most frightening peril 
posed by human cloning: rampant self-satisfaction. Just 
consider. If cloning becomes an option, what kind of people will 
use it? Exactly—people who think the world could use more of 
them; people so chipper that they have no qualms about bestowing 
their inner life on a dozen members of the next generation; people, 
in short, with high self-esteem. The rest of us will sit there racked 
with doubt, worried about inflicting our tortured psyches on the 
innocent unborn, while all around us shiny, happy people 
proliferate like rabbits. Or sheep, or whatever. 
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^"6]l±l§ TIME Magazine, “Reinventing the Wheel” 
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Will the Segway be a runaway hit? A device that reduces the 
need for walking, one of the healthiest activities known to man, 
may strike many people as the last thing our culture needs. 

(Kamen scoffs, “Because I give kids calculators doesn’t make them 
stupider.”) And three grand may strike many others as an awful lot 
to pay for something they’ve managed so far to live happily 
without. John Doerr, who helped bankroll Compaq in the infant 

days of the personal-computer industry, points out that the first PCs 

% 

cost $3,000 to $5,000. The analogy is worth pondering. The brave 
souls who bought those early PCs were willing to cough up big 
bucks not simply to own computers that were small and powerful 
but also to be part of a kind of revolutionary vanguard. Will 
consumers today make the same calculation about the Segway?... 
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Road- 1 weary travelers might prefer GM’s •sophisticated 
stability system, which uses two-directional 3) sensors attached 
to the car’s 4) suspension, 5) steering column and brakes to keep 
the car on its intended course. 
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Road-weary travelers might prefer GM’s sophisticated 
stability system, which uses two-directional sensors ° attach ed 
to the car’s suspension , steering column and brakes Q to keep 
the car on its intended course. 
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$®)ttl§TIME Magazine, “Redefining Luxury” 
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Smart gadgetry for safety and entertainment represents the 
new lap of luxury. The BMW 740i, for example, can be equipped 
with a navigation and traction control system that acclimates from 
driving on normal pavement to moving through a winter storm 
with the touch of a switch. Road-weary travelers might prefer 
GM’s sophisticated stability system, which uses two-directional 
sensors attached to the car’s suspension, steering column and 
brakes to keep the car on its intended course. Mercedes last year 
began offering near obstacle detection, which uses radar to alert 
drivers to objects close by. 
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nearly complete 1 ’skeleton, missing only its tail and 
the lower part of its legs, looked as if it belonged to a bird, 
and that’s what Todesco 1 2) assumed it was. 
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TIME Magazine, “A Dinosaur with Guts” 

<TO?fl$lS#> - R^HSSIWXHIWDT = 

The Pietraroia limestone beds near Naples, Italy, are 
celebrated for the exquisite fossils they’ve yielded up since the 
early 1800s—gorgeously preserved specimens of prehistoric fish 
and a few birds. No dinosaurs, though. While the rocks date back 
some 110 million years, smack in the middle of the terrible lizards’ 
reign, not a single dinosaur bone had ever been found there. As far 
as amateur paleontologist Giovanni Todesco knew, that dismal 
record was still intact even after he unearthed a 23-cm-long 
specimen about a decade ago. The nearly complete skeleton, 
missing only its tail and the lower part of its legs, looked as if it 
belonged to a bird, and that’s what Todesco assumed it was. 
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It’s the sort of place where you expect great machines to 
be built—a cramped, windowless room where keyboard 
wires and screen cables coil round cups of stale coffee. 
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It’s the sort of place where you expect ° great machines to 
be built—a cramped, windowless room where keyboard wires 
and screen cables coil round cups of stale coffee. 
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$®)hhlS TIME Magazine, “Game Wars” 

<iSSt*§KMn ! > - K^BSSHtfrStHWSDT : 

It’s the sort of place where you expect great machines to be 
built—a cramped, windowless room where keyboard wires and 
screen cables coil round cups of stale coffee. A handful of X- 
shaped boxes in brushed metal, each polished to perfection for a 
punishing 15 hours, lie on workbenches in varying states of 
completion. The team of six engineers putting them together has 
gone four days with less than four hours’ sleep each night. There’s 
a maniacal tinge to their humor. Bald-pated Drew Angeloff has 
taken to teasing his colleagues with the blue flame of his soldering 
equipment. “Help!” one screams. “A skinhead with a blowtorch!” 
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To true believers—who 1 2 Refrain from meat as an ’A.A. 
member does from drink and do a spit-take if told that 
there’s gelatin in their soup—a semivegetarian is no 
vegetarian at all. 
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To true believers—who refrain from meat as an A.A. 
member does from drink and do a spit-take °if told that there’s 
gelatin in their soup—a semivegetarian is no vegetarian at all. 
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TIME Magazine, “Should We All Be Vegetarians?” 

? > - R^sssn^xHiisor : 

To true believers—who refrain from meat as an A.A. 
member does from drink and do a spit-take if told that there’s 
gelatin in their soup—a semivegetarian is no vegetarian at all. 

A phrase like pesco-pollo-vegetarian, to them, is an oxymoron, like 
“lapsed Catholic” or “semivirgin.” Vegetarian Times, the bible of 
this particular congregation, lays down the dogma: “For many 
people who are working to become vegetarians, chicken and fish 
may be transitional foods, but they are not vegetarian foods ... the 
word ‘vegetarian’ means someone who eats no meat, fish or 
chicken.”... 
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In one application, a solution of sugar, its 3l molecules 
tagged with a radioactive chemical isotope (usually 
fluorine 18) is injected into a patient’s veins. 
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In one application, a solution of sugar, °its molecules 
tagged with a radioactive chemical isotope (usually fluorine 
18) is injected into a patient’s veins. 
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TIME Magazine, “A Winning Combination” 

<m - K^fi®JSHcP5tH»SnT = 

The PET scan operates on an entirely different principle. In 
one application, a solution of sugar, its molecules tagged with a 
radioactive chemical isotope (usually fluorine 18 ) is injected 
into a patient’s veins. Like any sugar, it migrates to metabolically 
active vital organs and tumors, if any, which use it for energy. 
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Saturn’s Titan, larger than both ’Mercury and Pluto, 


has an atmosphere fully 60% denser than Earth’s, forming a 
sort of photochemical haze that appears to be full of the 
stuff of prebiology. 
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Saturn’s Titan, larger than both Mercury and Pluto , has 
an atmosphere fully 60% denser than Earth’s, forming a sort 
of photochemical haze that appears ® to be full of the stuff of 
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TIME Magazine, “Life in a Deep Freeze?” 

? > ■ B^BSlglSttJXBIiSDT = 

While Europa may be the solar system’s most promising Petri 
dish, it is by no means the only one. Saturn’s Titan, larger than 
both Mercury and Pluto, has an atmosphere fully 60% denser 
than Earth’s, forming a sort of photochemical haze that 
appears to be full of the stuff of prebiology. The problem is that 
Titan is cold. With temperatures hovering near -180°C and no 
signs yet of significant heat to drive chemical reactions, the moon 
could be awash in organics that are nevertheless unable to combine 
in biologically useful ways. 
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Landing on the surface, the craft would begin 1 2 ’pumping 
Martian atmosphere—which is 95% carbon dioxide—into a 
’’reaction chamber, where it would be exposed to hydrogen 
and broken down into ’methane, water and oxygen. 
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° Landina on the surface , the craft would begin pumping 
Martian atmosphere—which is 95% carbon dioxide—into a 
reaction chamber, where it would be exposed to hydrogen and 
broken down into methane, water and oxygen. 
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TIME Magazine, “Will We Live on Mars?” 

? >, iiifsgisMPWxiifsoT = 

As early as 2005, when Earth and Mars are in their once- 
every-26-months alignment, the plan envisions launching a four- 
person spacecraft to Mars—but launching it with its tanks empty of 
fuel and its cabin empty of crew. Landing on the surface, the 
craft would begin pumping Martian atmosphere—which is 
95% carbon dioxide—into a reaction chamber, where it would 
be exposed to hydrogen and broken down into methane, water 
and oxygen. Methane and oxygen make a first-rate rocket fuel; 
water and oxygen are necessary human fuel. All these consumables 
could be pumped into tanks inside the ship and stored there. 
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Connected to a wave-front 1 2 * ’sensor that tracks and 
measures the course of a laser beam into the eye and back, 
the aluminum mirror 4 detects the deficiencies of the 
6) comea, the transparent ’membrane that covers the lens of 
the human eye. 
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°Conn ected to a wave- front sensor that tracks and 
measures the course of a laser beam into the eye and back, 
the aluminum mirror detects the deficiencies of the cornea, the 
transparent membrane that covers the lens of the human eye. 
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^6)1±jE= 1 TIME Magazine, "And Let There Be Light” 

Bille and his team work with an optical instrument called an 
active mirror—a device used in astronomical telescopes to spot 
fledgling stars and far distant galaxies. Connected to a wave-front 
sensor that tracks and measures the course of a laser beam into 
the eye and back, the aluminum mirror detects the deficiencies 
of the cornea, the transparent membrane that covers the lens 
of the human eye. The highly precise data from the two 
instruments—which, Bille hopes, will one day be found at 
opticians all over the world—serve as a basis for the production of 
completely individualized contact lenses that correct and enhance 
vision so well that the wearer’s sight is actually better than nature’s 
perfect 20-20. 
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With understandable concern, climatologists have been 
tracking its progress, for it signifies that El Nino—that 
mischievous gremlin of the atmosphere and oceans—is 
once again gathering strength, preparing to unleash 
meteorological havoc in the months to come. 
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With understandable concern, climatologists have been 
tracking its progress, for it signifies that El Nino—that 
mischievous gremlin of the atmosphere and oceans—is once 
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TIME Magazine, “Is It El Nino of the Century?” 

(mmmm ? > ■ : 

For six months now a splotch of tropical warmth has been 
spreading across the Pacific Ocean, from the international dateline 
to the South American coast. With understandable concern, 
climatologists have been tracking its progress, for it signifies 
that El Nino—that mischievous gremlin of the atmosphere and 
oceans—is once again gathering strength, preparing to unleash 
meteorological havoc in the months to come. The tropical storms 
spawning off Mexico, the heavy downpours that have drenched 
Chile and Peru, the worrisome lack of rain in Australia and 
Indonesia—all, say scientists, are signs that a powerful El Nino has 
grabbed control of the world’s weather machine. 
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He 1 2 ’squeezed in the cloning work during his free time, 
carefully ^manipulating one type of mouse cell after another 
until, just months after Dolly was unleashed on the world, he 
succeeded in cloning the 41 cumulus cells that surround the egg 
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TIME Magazine, “Dolly, You’re History” 

mm - : 

Wakayama’s idea was truly crazy: he wanted to clone mice, 
long believed to be among the worst candidates for cloning 
because their egg cells are particularly delicate and their embryos 
develop so rapidly. He squeezed in the cloning work during his 
free time, carefully manipulating one type of mouse cell after 
another until, just months after Dolly was unleashed on the 
world, he succeeded in cloning the cumulus cells that surround 
the egg in the ovary. Wakayama’s whimsical name for his new 
creation: Cumulina. 
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Cholesterol by-products would form thick, tough 
deposits, called plaques, on the inner walls of arteries, 
stiffening them and then starving the heart of blood and 
creating choke points where a clot could stop the flow 
entirely. 
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Cholesterol by-products would form thick, tough deposits, 
° called plaques , on the inner walls of arteries, ^ stiffening 
them and then starving the heart of blood and creating choke 
points where a clot could stop the flow entirely. 
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TIME Magazine, “Eat Your Heart Out” 
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Fat has been a staple of the human diet since our remote 
ancestors started eating meat more than 2 million years ago. In the 
1960s, however, researchers began to notice that patients who had 
elevated blood levels of cholesterol—a fatty substance found in 
meat, poultry, eggs and dairy products—also tended to suffer from 
heart disease. Cholesterol by-products would form thick, tough 
deposits, called plaques, on the inner walls of arteries, 
stiffening them and then starving the heart of blood and 
creating choke points where a clot could stop the flow entirely. 
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And when an ejected positron collides with an 
electron, which occurs almost ^simultaneously, both 
particles are annihilated, their 6) mass instantly converted 
into gamma rays, which the PET machine detects and turns 
into an image. 
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And when an ejected positron collides with an electron, 
which occurs almost simultaneously, both particles are 
annihilated, 0 th eir mass instantly conv ert ed into gamma rays , 
which the PET machine detects and turns into an image. 
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As the radioactive fluorine isotope, now concentrated in the 
organs and tumors, decays, it gives off positrons, the antimatter 
counterpart of electrons. And when an ejected positron collides 
with an electron, which occurs almost simultaneously, both 
particles are annihilated, their mass instantly converted into 
gamma rays, which the PET machine detects and turns into an 
image. 
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